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Geological Survey Of the Public Lands. 

We have received Dr. Jackson’s second Report 
of the Geological Survey of the public Lands, un- 
der'the direction of the authorities of Massachu- 
getts and Maine. This is an interesting Report, 
igasmuch as it gives us information of a new kind, 
respecting our public domain. Indeed, almost any 
tind of information would be new that spoke of 
that region ; for with the exception ot the field 
potes of the suzveyors, who lotted out the town- | 
ships in that quarter, and the incidental remarks 
which they have made and lodged in the Land 
Ofice, what is known by the people of that coun- 
wy? Very little, indeed. Yes, strange as it may 
xem, a portion of our own territory—of our own 
State—abounding with vast resources, and lying 
within our very borders—in our very reach, is, we 
will dare to say, not so well known to our people 
w the region beyond the Alleghanies, familiarly 
called the “Great West.” And why isthis? Be- 
cause no one has ever explored it, until lately, with 
aview to make known what it contained. No one 
has ever been over it with a view to search out what 
it contained that would be useful to us, or that 
could be rendered in any way an advantage to the 
yeople who owned it. Occasionally a lumberman | 
iss ventured in to seek a supply of timber to 
give bim a winter’s employment, and the hunters 
have traversed it in pursuit of game; but the great 
mass of the people have taken so little interest in 
il, that they have even suffered Great Britain to 
keep it in quiet possession—to cut the timber—to 
survey rail-road routes across it, under the specious 
pretence of not being able to find a boundary line, 
even tho’ marked out by the finger of Deity itself. 

But we are at length waking up from the delu- 
ave dream, and we begin to find that the land is 
among the most fertile tracts to be found in the 
Sute, an that its streams and falls offer facilities be- 
yond comparison more advantageous for the me- 
chanic than in another section of our territory of 
Lke 81ze, 

The climate, covered as the soil is, with a dense 
forest, inay not be quite so congenial at present as 
ie more cultivated parts of the State; but no 
wnble 18 experienced by the few settlers that have 
‘und their way thither, in raising all the products 
that are raised in other portions of this State; and 
wheat, that great staple upon which we all depend, 
“produced in far greater abundance and perfec- 
ton than any where within our limits. 

limestone and iron, articles so essential to the 
*xistence of civilized man, occur there abundantly ; 
aad there are strong indications that coal is also 
‘Odged in some parts of it. 

The difference between the soil. on the Penob- 


pe and the region above named, is thus pointed 











: An attentive observer will remark that the soil 
we the Penobscot is chiefly composed of an al- 
‘ion from argillaceous slate and granite rocks, 
hd that it ig ly a cold and wet soil, produ- 
he t great aoundance of hemlock and pine trees, 
* henfocks greatly predominating along the 


| the soils are chiefly trom the limestone rocks, and 


margin of the rivers and lakes, while the heaviest 
pines grow on the more elevated land. 

On the Aroostook, it will be remarked, that ve- 
ry few, if any, hemlock trees exist, and the pre- 
dominating growth is a mixture of various hard 
wood forest trees, the sugar maple, ash, and yel- 
| low birch abounding, while occur scattering some 
of the most lofty pine trees ever beheld. 

There are evident reasons why this should be 
the case ; for the richest soils are always most 
crowded with a mixed growth, and the Aroostook 
soils are mostly of limestone alluvion, and are ex- 
| ceedingly rich and good settling lands, remarkable 
for their heavy crops of wheat, rye, and other 

ins. 

The geological structure of the Penobscot is ve- 
ry siunple and monotonous in its character, while 
that of the Seboois and Aroostook are extremely 
interesting, and furnish an abundance of valuable 
materials for the supply of the inhabitants and 
for foreign trade. 


Speaking of the Madawaska district, still higher 
up, Dr. Jackson observes, that 


Madawaska isa valuable agricultural district, 
capable of producing an abundance of grain, for 





are rich and productive. 

Limestones abound in the whole tract of coun- 
try from the Sebovis and Aroostook to the river 
St. Lawience ia Canada, and that whole district is 
capable of being an important agricultural coun- 
try. 

The researches of the present season have 
brought to light many important resources in the 
public domain, which were before unknown. 
Beds of iron ore of immense magnitude, favora- 
bly situated for advantageous operations occur on 
the Aroostook, and ailthe marked characteristics 
of the regular coal formation exhibit themselves 
over a great beltof country from the Seboois to 
the Aroostook and St. John, and extend to the 
‘Temiscuata lake, near the frontiers of Canada. 

‘The observations which we have here recorded, 
cannot fail to augment the value of the public 
lands, for every new resource in the country 
when discovered, tends to erhance the value of 
that district. 

The new road now in progress from the great 
military road to the Aroostook, and from thenee to 
Madawaska will, when completed, afford ready 
access tu those valuable regions, aud ‘settlers will 
soon crowd into that part of the country, which 
will become so densely populated, as to defy the 
power of foreign aggression. 





Fear of the Grain Worm. 

We find that many of our farmers are hesitating 
about sowing any wheat the present season, for fear 
of the Grain Worm. We also fear that the rava- 
ges of this insect will not be wholly suspended 
during the coming season; but it is nevertheless 
our duty to put in the seed, and Jeave the event to 
the Supreme director, who will do right with us. 
If we think that there will be a loss by this insect, 


right,—the more the better. This kind of grain 
has been hitherto little cultivated in Maine, It has 
generally done well, however, wheneve: it was 
sowed, and last year some astonishing crops were 
produced. The value of it as an article of food 
for man—horses or hogs, is getting to be better un- 
derstood, and if the Grain Worm has done much 
damage by destroying wheat, it has also done much 
good by rousing the attention of our farmers to the 
culture of Barley. 





Sugar Beet. 

The culture of this root is moderately extending 
in this State. Every account which we have re- 
ceived from those who have paid any attention to it 
as a field crop, is favorable; and those who have 
experimentea Upon it as a source from which to 
obtain sugar, also speak in its favor. The pressure 
of the times has prevented the operation of the 
Societies which have been formed to carry on the 
raising of the beet and the manufacturing of sugar 
on the great scale ; and it has been left for indi- 
viduals, who have moved slowly and cautiously im 
the business. There is this consideration in the 
favor of the beet culture :—it is a valuable root for 
cattle, horses, sheep and hogs, and if the sugar bu- 
siness is found to be unprofitable, ‘the crop will still 
yield a profit, as an article for feeding and fatten- 
ing animals. 

Itis a hardy root—easily cultivated—wanting 
only a well pulverized and fertile soil to ensure 
success. The Genesee Farmer mentions as a fact, 
that mutton fattened by this root had a peculiar 
sweet and pleasant flavor. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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To the Editor of the Maine Farmer :—Sin,—I 
address this communication to you, knowing that if 
you should think it of any public benefit, you would 
give it an insertion in that paper which we farmers 
should the most highly prize and the most atten- 
tively read and support. 

I was at the meeting of the several Committees 
for the awarding of premiums on Crops for the 
Kennebec County Agricultural Society, held at 
Winthrop the 23d inst. and was surprised that there 
was no entry nor competition on that most valuable 
or profitable of all grain crops, Barley. In “ olden 
times” much account was made of this grain for 
the sustenance and support of man; hence we 
read of “the beginning of Barley harvest,”—the 
“ middle of Barley harvest,” and the “ending of 
Barley harvest ;” and of the substance—the “ Bar- 
ley loaves,” &c. 

Why is this neglect of our own interest and in- 





we should sow the more, if we are able, rather than 
less ; for by that means can we obtain the quantity 
that we wish. It has been reported often, that the 
ravages of the Hessian fly actually caused an in- 
crease of the wheat culture in New-York ;—for the 
farmers there, knowing that they must have wheat 
at some rate or other, invariably sowed more in or- 
der to supply both the fly and themselves. 

We cannot vouch for the truth of this; but we 
think that it was the proper course to pursue. In 
the mean time we observe that almost every farmer 


dependence—so much to be lamented? Were it 
for myself to answer, I should say we do not “ work 
it right ;’ we should sow more Barley, which is the 
surest to yield a good and profitable crop of any 
of the grain crops. It is not subject to blight, rust, 
mildew, or any of the disorders which so often at- 
tacks our other grain; and I am authorized by my 
own experience in raising it, to say, that in compar- 
ison with oats, on good ground, I generally get as 
many or more bushels to the acre, and in compari- 
son, worth double. With wheat and rye, (admit ting 











is preparing to sow more or less Barley. This is 


' no rust, fly, weevil, or worm to interfere,) we may 
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safely calculate two bushels of Barley to one of | This was the amount. computed upon good data to | ashes on wheat, and probably my “ Vanity anagy, 


either, Now if the above be a correct estimation | 
as to its yield, we may proceed and clearly show 


that it is the most profitable, whether we raise it to | going out of the State, but we have given a death- | that I intended it should I must beg 
sell, to eat, or to fatten our meat. Its usual price blow to the evil effects of the New-York specula- | in another number of the Parmer. 


have been purchased in 1836. 
We have not oply kept a very large amount from 


exceeds half the price of our best wheat; to eat, | tions in the article of flour; this is no small victo- 


it is worth more than those who are unacquainted 


with it are aware of. Good Barley, well cleansed, | they will be counted with the “things that-were.” | 


ground, and bolted, will yield from 26, to 28 lbs. of 


fine flour; and that, too, very-little anferior to that lowing from the Gospel Banner of the 24th of 


obtained from our best wheat. For fattening of 
awine it is a crop superior to corn in good seasons 
and even in the best corn seasons, It is the earli- 
liest of all the grains,—easily harvested and cleans- 
ed; and the straw is considered, by those who are 
acquainted with it, preferable for stock than any 
other straw, e 

I am firmly persuaded that if my brother farmers 
would sow more Barley, they would be more in fa- 
vor of it, than many now are. bet them “sow in 
hope,” or in other words, on land which they have 
a reasonable expectation would produce a good 
etop if sown with wheat or oats,—and I will ven- 
ture to predict that.they will find this communica- 
tion to be “no fiction;” but will be willing to 
communicate their syccess in the culture of Barley 
as well as other crops. 

The kind of Barley which [ have had the best 
auccess in raising, is the two rowed, (sometimes 
called Dutch barley,) as it is the most productive— 
making the most flour, and being heaviest, with a 
thinner husk or hyll upon, it...I have sown frogn 2 
‘to three bushels to the acre—according to the state 
of the land; if in very good order, 2 bushels will 
perhaps be sufficient ; and as the land decreases in 
quality, increase the quantity of seed to 3 bushels 
oc more, as the case inany be. Sow when the 
ground has become warm, say about the 20th of 
May ; snd soon it will be *‘the beginning of Bar- 
ley harvest” with you, and by the .“ middle of bar- 
Jey harvest” you will; be constrained in part to 


_Ty,—and as long as the wheat bounty remains in force, 
How encouraging such an estimate as the fol- 


March. The Editor estimates the number of bush- 
‘els or wheat raised in Maine, the past year, to be 

1,353,485 bushels; and “at one dollar and fifty 
a per bushel, which we believe has been the 
average price at the nearest market towns, this 
quantity would be worth $2,030,227 1-2—the value 
of a single article of bread stuff raised in Maine 
in one year.” 

Surely such facts as these should put a stop to 
the emigraling fever. But how does the other side 
of the picture look ? Is there no dark side to it ? 
If not, then we are a flourishing people. 

In the imaginations of some there is a dark side 
to this picture, and should we give full credit to 
the assertions of some of the public writers, this 
dark side would appear darker than “a stack of 
black cats” in a dark night, thereby frightening too 
many into the belief that it is no use tosow, unless 
we have a better prospect of reaping. 


I have reference now to the various opinions with 


regard to the ravages of the Grain Worm. 

I am sorry to learn that many of car farmers 
have imbibed the belief that it is na use to try to 
contend against the Grain Worm; that the Worm 
is anenemy that cannot be overcome; that it is 
best to dispense with sowing that kind of grain that 
they destroy, 

That a false impression has gone abroad, caused 
by statements made by those in whom we have 
much confidence, and out of many I will mention 
one. 





admit these my. scriblings to be partially correct ; 
and then comes “the end of barley harvest,”, when 
we may calculate our profit or loss, Now if I 
could provoke you, brethren,—believing, as I do, it 
is to good works,—to try. the raising of more of 
this valuable grain, I shall have accomplished my 
object in thus appearing in the Farmer’s own paper, 

Should any one be induced to sow this grain, and 
should fail in realizing his expectations, to the 
full extent of my statements, (if the ground is in 
good condition, and the seed good, and well sown,) 
I shall baye to appear once more in public to defend | 
my statements. 

One werd to our good friend the Miller. Would 
it not be for your interest to be prepared by anoth- 
er season, ‘to grind and’ flour more of this -grain 
than heretofore,—as the farmers who now appreci- 
ate its value (and others) may be induced to sow 
more largely thap every before in this County, as 
you will sharewith us in the “ Barley toaves ?” 

A Faienp to THe Farmer. 

East Winthrop, Dec. 1837. 





WHEAT RAISINGs Aad the Grain Worm. 
Mr. Hotmes:—To the thardy sons of Maine 

how highly gratifying must be the fact to know 

that they bave taken such a mighty stride /*om de- 

pendce towards independence during the past year. 

It must be considered a step of more consequence 

ome any ever before taken, in so shert a time, in 
aine. 


It is from your valuable (notwithstanding he 
sometimes makes some wild assertions) correspon- 
dent, Mr. Jenne, of Peru, in the last volume of the 
Maine Farmer, page.209, he says, “It would be 
nothing but.vanity and obstinacy im any one, to 
speak with much confidence, as to any remedy for 
preventing their (the wheat inseot’s) attacks. ime 
andashes have been tried in this neighborhood 
without success.” 

Whether my bumps of! “vanity” and “ obsti- 
nacy” shall be considered too prominent or not, I 


_stinacy ” would cease. 
As this communication will exceed the limiyy 





For the Maine FP, 
tread 
| Mr. Reynold’s Account of Smut in Wheat 
No, 3. 
| Pickle recommended by Mr. J 
| - Jonn Reyyo 
| for Preventing Smut in Corn. ™ 
To J—~ A——, Esq, at Mucm, Scrry 
? ” M, IN , 

Srr,—l presume nothing more need be said here 
relating to the cause of smut ; and therefore [ 
on ta the cure. Having about 30 Years ago discoy. 


ered insects, or vermin to be the true cause of 

and withal how they p te their species from 
one generation to another, ‘setters OUT Corn fy. 
quently becomes infected with blackness, apg 4; 

crops are often much reduced, ’ me 
happen to be more or less afflicted wit', aa 

I made the following pickle, in order to 
their brood, which has, for ne4r 39 years past, 
effectually answered this purpose, and nanen 
wheat much better, either for sowing or drilling 
than the commoi methods of ‘rising aiid Timing 
can do, and inuch more efficacions too; therefore 
the following pickle is recommended to the public, 
for t1e cure of smut in corn—as a sure remedy for 
“nis disease, 

Put into a tub, with a hole at the bottom, where. 
|in a staff and tap hose. is to be placed, asin the 
manner of brewing, seventy gallons of water; 
this we put half a hundred weight of stone lime, 
which in measure is fouud to be a bushel heaped 
full. . Stir it well for about half an hour, ther Jet it 
stand for about thirty hours ; run it off into another 
tub, wherein the grain is to be steeped, which gen- 
erally produces about a hogshead of: good lime 
water; to this we add three pecks of salt, forty-two 
pounds, which, when dissolved, is fit for use,—and 
this I call a pickle. But in-case sea water can be 
obtained, much less salt will suffice. The tule is 
to have a specific gravity sufficient to float an egg, 
by adding salt sufficient-for this purpose, Hereia, 
with a basket made on purpose, which for a large 
farm ought to be two feet in diameter at the bottom, 
and twenty inches deep, placed in the pickle, we 
run in the grain gradually, in ‘small quantities, frow 
one bushel to two—stirring and skimming off the 
light grains, whieh ought not to be sown, because 
many of them are infectious. This done, draw up 
the basket to drain over the pickle for a few mir- 











shal] “speak with much confidence, as to the reme- 
dy for preventing their attacks” upon the grain. 

“Lime.and ashes have been tried in this neigh- | 
borhood ” with “ suceess.” 

That lime and ashes was unsuccessfully applied 
in Peru,as well as in a-great many other.places, I 
have not the least doubt; and why was it unsuc- 
cessfully tried ? . ] answer, because it was net ap- 
plied at the proper time, and ia the proper. manner, 
There is a “ just in the nick of time” for applying 
this remedy, as well as in the applicatioa,of almost 
every other remedy. 

Here.I would particularly refer the reader to the 
226th and 227th pages of the last volume of the 
Maine: Farmer to the extracts fromthe Yankee 
Farmer. 

As facts are stubborn things, I will give you a 
few; and if Mr. Jenne, or any one else, can ac- 
count satisfaétorily in any other way for the .cause 
and result, and for the entire emigration of the inr 








What an amount of meney has been kept from 
going out of the State to purchase fleur for our | 
own consumption, How would the purchase of 
150,000 barrels of flour affect us, as a State, should 


sects from the limed wheat to that which was..not 
limed, and for the destruction of a large portion-of 
the latter, whilst the former many times was un- 
harmed by the fly ;—when this is done, I shall feel 





we purchase this amount during the present year ? 





less inctined to believe in the efficacy of lime and 





utes; and so proceed in like manner. This soed 
will be fit for sowing in twenty-four hours,—but 
drilling, forty-eight hours are better, Should the 
driller meet with difficulty herein, more Hime mos 
be added to make. the pickle more. astringent, fo 
lime differs much in quality.. Here the, mast 
must use his-own discretion. In case the seed 
made ready for sowing or drilling, five, six, 8", 
eight, or ten days, before hand, I know no differ- 
ence at all. I have had it lay much longer without 
the least injury or inconvenience... 

And now, upon the whole, I think: Sir, we ™) 
without vanity pronounce this a great point: 
to the landholder, if the saving of-a considerab 
part of our eorn from destruciion be things .of 8y 
value. These are-my sentiments, and I trust thes 
will merit your approbation. Tam glad to hearay 
last met with such a kind reception from thre Se- 
ciety. Iam, worthy Sir, _, 
Your most obedient servant, 

| JOHN REYNOLDS. 

Adisham, Q@ct:, 1768. 


Ruta Bagas for Horse Feed. 
Mr. Tccxer—lI observe that the rute bags ¥ 
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Ver, rain i : ; ’ 
i olan renee after sowing 16 deeid 


ommended in the Farmer, and_oth- 

yr papers, for feeding horses, They | 
rally been recommended to be used with 

have Bee and the conelusiow is, by people but 
ted with them, that they will not 
ood condition without grain 
1 have raised . 

anc for 


5 y year, 
[| have used them fur feeding horses as 
mi gs other stock. . ig 
myself, have fed our horses this winter 
ne af turueps a considerable part of tke time. 
rave continued all winter, but did not 
for thit and other purposes. My 
in.as good conuition when fed on tur- 
as they now are fed on corn and oats. I fed 
0? ashels a day to three horses ; when worked, 
ber bushel at noon, They did not eat as much 
h oe fed on turneps as they do now with corn 
a te My way of feeding 1s, to cut off the fi- 
and emall roots—that will leave them clean ; 
hey are the thrown juto the manger and the hor- 
1 nage them themselves. I can keep horses 
oh jess than half the expense on turneps or car- 
- and [ would say in better condition, than the 
common WY of feeding grain. A. Forp. 
p. §. This is out of season. It may, however, 
induee some to raise more roots. — Genesee Farmer. 





PEAS. 

The pea is one of the most valuable of our crops, 
whether considered as @ preparative for grain 
crops, an ameliorator of the soil, or a substitute for 
coru in fattening act In this rags many far- 

consider it without a rival, and in conse- 
ona of the partial failure of the corn crops are 
wrning their attention more than formerly to the 

_ The pea is now rarely injured to any con- 
Feral atten by the bug; afact perhaps ow- 
ing to their cultivation having been mostly discon- 
tinued iv some parts of our country for a number 
of years; or perhaps to the substitution of old peas 
for seed, where the bug was apprehended. Peas 
ae netop that rarely fail on suitable soils, and are 
not liable to injury from insects except at times 
fom the aphides. They sometimes mildew 
whea sown late, or when the season is unfavora- 
ble. 

{ncomparing the value of peas with that of 
beans, Bannister, in his work on Agricuhure, says 
“that for feeding swine the pea is much better a- 
dapted than the bean; it having been feronmtzaies 
by experience, that hogs fat more kindly when 
fed with this grain than with beans; and what is 
noteasy te be accounted for, the flesh of swine 
that have been fed on peas, it is said, will swell in 
boiling and he well tasted; whilst the flesh of the 
bean fed hog will shrink in the pot, the, fat will 
boil owt, and the meat be less delicate in flavor. 
It has therefore become a practice now with those 
fumers who are curious in their pork to feed | 
rene on — and barley _ ana a they 

peas of their own grow vey choose | 
— i? be Fi the expense of buying heme than 
suiier their hogs to be fed on beans. e@ may 
temark that the bean spoken of is not our common 
~ a one cultivated extensively in England as | 
ved for animals ; and as corn is scarcely known | 
there, peas, beans, and barley are used as substi- 
(ules for that invaluable grain. | 








_ Loudon says that ‘ the soil best adapted for peas, 
8a dry calcareous sand ; it should be in good tilth, 
not to rick or dunged along with the crop; and 
eexperience of our farmers is in accordance 
ay yc ig here advanced ; although as our 
climate is moist than that of Great Britain, 
dryness in the soil is not 80 indispensably requisite 
as ihere, or rather a less quastity of sand in 

the soil will be favorable to. their growth, ‘The 
‘dvantages of lime in the soil, is in the case of no 
plant neere apparent than in that of the pea; and, 
in the growth and perfection of wheat, its pres- 
“nee way be said to be indispensable to a great 
den laster operates most admirably on peas, as 
maay instances recorded in our journals prove, 
and a8 almost every: has experienced. It 
one 83 a top dressing, and is sown ou the plants 
they are wr so as partially to cover the 
The full benefit is received when the 

“8 are covered with dew at the time the plas- 
“rs sown; andas in the ease of plastering clo- 
y in- 


grain, being warm, abounding in substances adup- 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 








several years past, his average crop of peas will; Since that time I have almost every year given 





fall not much short of forty bushels per acve, and | calomel! in this Way to calves thus affected by the 


in some instances have exceeded that amount. 


white scour. 1 have not knowna sivgle instanee 


Mr. Cowle’s farm is an excellent. one, lying near | in which it has failed of effecting a speedy and 


the southern termination of the 
though the subsoil is argillace 
and constitutes what may be ealled calcareous 


limestone strata,| complete cure, I have commonly advised scalded 
The soil is deep | milk to be given, to prevent a relapse. 


Some time last May, being at the residence of 


loam, a variety which experience proves to be one | my father-in-law, I noticed one of his swine, u 
of the mort fertile and valuable, either for roois or | five hugh barrow, apparently very much exhaust- 





ed to the nutrition of planis, and. of course, as all 
such soils are, eminently productive. 


The kind of | it ha 
pea cultivated by Mr. Cowles is the Marrowfut, a | of liquid, and that it was i 


ed, and was told that it had had the lockjaw for 
yet a week previous, and that oie that time, 

not swallowed a particle of , or a drop 
ible by any means 


variety excellent for the table as well.as for field | to force his jaws open, even in the slightest degree. 


culwre. ‘ 
A clover ley has been found good for peas ; turn- 
ed over carefully in the full that the peas may be 
got in early the ensuing spring. If manure is re- | 
quired, it may be spread on the land and wrned 





| Suspecting another disease, | directed an examina- 


tion of the mie back of the angle of the jaw ; 
these proved to be excessively swollen and ver 

hard on each side. A deep incision was immed)- 
ately made with a sharp knife inte the substanee 


in at the same time of ploughing, or if fine or of each gland, through a wound in the skin, about 


compost ruanure, it may be put on and harrowed | three inches long. 


lalf a tea-spoonful of 4 mix- 


or ploughed in with the seed. As there is Jess | ture of calomel and lard was crammed to the bot- 


danger of preventing the vegetation of peas by 
burying deep than in the case of almost any other 
plant, ploughing them in has genetally been rec- 
ommended, and where the ground ov which they 
are put will admit of this course it is probably the 
best method (o cover thein with a rather shallow 
furrow. Peas will vegetate five or six inches deep, 
but three or four is the proper depth. 

Farmers who intend to ake peas a substitute 
for corn in fattening pork, should have a few a- 
cres of some early variety, the Washington for 
instance, with which to commence feeding. This 
should be done as soon as the peas begin to ripen, 
throwing them the whole as gathered in the field, 





and allowing the swive a clover pasture at the | slaggers. 


same time, or what is still better, an orchard for | 
their range. In this way the labor of feeding in 
the fall months will be much diminished, am! the 
hogs be in a thriving condition, if not neurly fat, 
at the tune of putting in the pen. Grinding or 
steaming peas, is decidedly the best mode of teed- 
ing therm, and if oceasionaily mixed with a few 
bushels of oats or barley, the change will be ben- 
eficial. Gathering peas, which formerly constitu- 
ted a serious objection to their culture, from the 
slowness of hand raking or hooking up, has, by 
the introduction of the horse rake, become an af- 
fair of nu moment, they being raketl by that in- 
strument with the utmost facility, and with very 
little loss. 

If peas are cut before they are entirely ripe, the 
haulm or straw furnishes an excellent food for 
sheep, and if made into chaff, is eaten with avidi- 
iy by all animals; but as they are in this country 
usually ripe before the land is required for wheat, 
the straw is little used for fodder at any time. 
Peas well cultivated are a good preparation for 
wheat, keeping the ground clean, and ensuring 
the decay of turf and the decomposition of whiat- 
ever manure may be used on the land. The usu- 
al quantity of seed is about two bushels, though 
some use less ; and some farmers put on a peck or 
two more of the large peato the acre than of the 
small ones. Steeping of peas in water, or what is 
much better, barn-yard lye, is practiced by farmers 
abroad, and would no doubt prove beneficial eve- 





ry where. 
ion of the pea, would not crying in lime afier 
steeping, be of advantage ?— Genesee Farmer. 





Cure for the Scours in Calves, &c. 
From the Cultivator. 

Judge Buet,—Dear Sir;—About ten years ago 

I happened to observe a young man busy about a 
sick calf, endeavoring to torce it to take some med- 
icine, and on inquiry [ found the disease to be 
what the farmers here cali white scour, or a drain 
horn of a lightash color. “He was a large 


having refused all food for several days. Believ- 
ing the disease to be eaused by acidity, and to de- 
pend upon @ suppression of the secretions from 
the liver, I directed: five grains of ¢n!oinel to be 
given ence in four hours, until the evacuation as- 
sumed a dark color. This was done. The white 
purging was checked by the first dose, and in 
some twelve or fifteen hotirs after was followed by 
evacuations much resembling tar in consistence 
and color. Thischange was followed by com- 

relief; the appetite and strength revwrned, 








Mr, Cowles, of Marcellus, assures us that for 


| 





well | retain the s 
formed bull calf, of the Durham breed, but was) are done put them in a thick cloth to sweat until 
apparently near death, being excessively weak, | the crust 





and the calf proved to be a very valuable animal. 


tom of the wound, and the skin being closed by a 
single stich, the operation was completed. In lees 
than two hours the hog ate freely, aud in a forte 
night was apparently pertectly well, 

f these facts can be made useful to you in any 
way ; you are at liberty to make what disposition 
you oe a them. ~ i 

ain, Sir, very respectfully, yours, &c, 
"Laat ii. WATSON. 


STAGGERS IN SWINE. 


Our attention has been drawn to this subject by 
the loss of several pigs in our neighborhood, and 
one of our own, by a disease denominated the 
We find in the second volume. of the 
Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for Promo- 
ting Agriculture, a communication from J. P. De 
Grueliy, of much interest, MnG .-kept from 100 
to 250 hogs, and lost annually several—six, eight 
and a dozen being taken in a few hours. They 
were gpoemlly attacked in the month of Septem- 
ber. T’he hog would all at once turn round very 
rapidly, and if assistance was not at hand, would 
in less than half an hour die. Bleeding and 
brimstone were applied with but hule success. 
At length one of his workmen put.into his hands 
arnold pamphlet printed in the year [707, in which 
he found the following prescription for what he 
considered the staggers; “You will see a bare 
knob in the roof of the mouth, cut it and Jet it 
bleed, take the powder of loam and salt, rub it 
with it, and thet give bim a littl urine, and he 
willmend.” Mr. De Gruchy employed the reme- 
dy for several years, with almost thivarying sucess ; 
but although bis hogs generally recovered, they 
never throve so well afterwards, The disorder ic 
generally confined to pigs and hogs of middling 
size, 

Mr. De Gruchy mentions another disease whieh 
attacked tis best hogs (in pen) in August, and 
which carried off thirteen in a few days. He de- 
nominates it the sore throat, The bog would .oft- 
en be dead in ten minutes after he was avacked. 
He bled the fourteenth that was attacked, and had 
him carried and laid in a clover field; and te re- 
covered. The remainder of the hogs were, then 


As lime is so essential to the perfee- | turned into the clover field, and the disease digap- 


peared. This was done annually afterwards, and 
the hogs had _ neither staggers nor sore throat 
It is now a well establishied Opinion, that hogs 
should have access to pastdre, in summer, or at 
least to the earth, to preserve their health.—Jb. 





Directions for Making Corn Biscuit and 
' Muffins. 
One quart sour milk, a tea-spoonful of peartash 
and two eggs; stir in mea) until it is so thick as to 
of biscuit when baked ; after they 


comes soft. If you wish tv have them 
still better, substitute sour'cream instead of milk. 
Add to the above the necessary: quantity of sait. 
Muffins are nade in the same way, except that 
sour creain is always necessary ; an additional egg 
maybe used, and the batter made thinner. Re- 
peat the experiment until you ‘succeed.— Genesee 
Farmer. Sanan Tuorn.' 





Calcareous soils, and soils dressed with lime, are 
stated, in British Husbandry, to possess the advan-. 
tage of guarding the sheep which graze upon thena 
from tire rot, and also from the foot-rot. 
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DEPOSITIONS. 

When any civil cause is pending 1n any court, or 
before any justice of the peace or referees and ei- 
ther party thinks it necessary to have the testimony 
therein of any person who lives more than er 
miles from the place of trial, or shall be bound on 
a voyage to sea before, or be about to go out of the 
State and not return in time for trial ; or is so sick, 
infirm or aged, as not to be able to travel and attend 
at the trial ; then the deposition of such persom may 
be taken before any justice of the peace, not being 
of counsel or attorney to either party, or interested 
in the event of the catisée ;.if notice be given and 
proceedings had as hereinafter directed. 


Nolice.—The notification to tle, adverse party 
may be issued by the justice before whom the dep- 
osition isto be taken, or by any other justice within 
the State at the election of the party, at whose re- 
quest the deposition isto be tuken ; or notice may 
be given verbally, by the justice taking the deposi- 
tion, or it may be dispensed with, if the adverse 
party or his attorney shall in writing waive the same. 
And when the adverse party is not present at the 
taking of such deposition, the justice shall certifv 
that he was duly notified. And the service of the 
notification on the adverse party, or his attorney, by 
leaving an attested copy thereof at his last and u- 
wil place of abode, allowing time for his. attend- 
ance after being notified, not less.than at the rate 
of one day, Lord's days exclusive, for every twenty 
miles travel ; and such service being proved by the 
affidavit of a disinterested witness, or. by the re- 
turn on the notification of the sheriff or his deputy, 
or the constable of the town where the adverse par- 
ty or his attorney lives, shall be deemed a sufficient 
aotice. But no person for the purposes of this act, 
shall be considered as the attorney of another, un- 
til he shall have endorsed the writ ; or endorsed 
his name on the summons to.be left with the defen- 
dant in the cause, or until he shal] have appeared in 
the cause, or shall have given notice in writing, 
stating he is attorney in the cause, to the other par- 
ty or his attorney.. And where there are several 
parties, notice to one of them is sufficient. 


Taking Depositions.—Every deponent shall first, 
be cautioned and sworn or affirmed to testify the 
truth, the whole truth and: nothing but the truth,’ 
and being afterwards carefully examined shall sub- 
scribe the testimony given, after the same shall be | 
reduced to writing, which shall be done only by the | 
justice, the deponent, or some disinterested person, | 
in the presence of the justice ; and the deposition | 
so taken shall be retained by the justice until he 
deliver it, together with a certificate of the reasons | 
for taking the same, and of notice, if any with his | 
own hand to the court for which it was taken, or | 
shall be s2aled up by him, and’ directed to such 
eourt. at 

Summons and Penalty.—Such justice when. re- 
quested shall issue hissummons, which, when ser- 
ved and the service thereof proved as in case of no- 
tifications, shall be deemed sufficient, and if the 
deponent neglect to appear according tothe sum- 
mons, and having tendered fifty cents for his time, 
and four cents a mile for travel to the place of cap- 
tion and back, he shall be subject to the same lia- 
bilities as witnesses who are summoned to court 
and do not appear. 

The penalty for falsely swearing to a deposition, 
shall be the same as for wilful perjury in open 

Court. 




















| verse parties and summoning witnessés in cases of! Inclosed is the deposition C6. Aten 


contested elections of Representatives as are pro- 
vided in the above act. 


FORMS. 
Nolice to the adverse party of the taking of a 
deposition. 
P , ss. To of , in. the county 
of [addition] 
L. & GREETING. 


Whereas A. B. of in the county of 
[addition] has requested me to take the deposition 
of of in the county of , (addition) 
to be used im an action of pending between 
you and the said A. B. and the house of » in 

,and the day of in the year of 
our Lord , at of the clock in the 
noon are appointed the time and place for the said 
deponent to testify what he knows relating to the 
said action; You are hereby notified that you may 
then and there Se present, and put such interroga- 
tories as you may think fit—Given under my hand 


and seal at , on the day of in the 
year of our Lord 
Justice of the Peace. 
Certificate thereof. 
P , ss. On the day of , inthe 


year of our Lord , the aforesaid deponent was 
examined and cautioned and sworn, (or affirmed,) 
agreeably to law, to the deposition aforesaid by him 
subscribed, taken at the request of ,» and to 
be ased in an action of now pending between 
him and , before-(here name the Court, Jus- 
tice, Referees or Arbitrators;] and the adversepar- 
ty was, or was not present, (as the case may. be,) 
the said deponent living more than thirty miles from 
the place of trial, or being aboutto go out of the 
State and not to return in time for the trial, or be- 
ing bound on a voyage to sea, or being so.aged as 
to be unable to travel and attend at the trial, is the: 
cause of taking this deposition. 


Justice of the Peace. 
Summons to deponent. 
P , 8s. To of in the county of 
[addition | 
b,. 5. GREETING. 


Whereas A. B. of in the county of 
[addition] has. requested me to take your 
deposition, to be used 1n an action now pending be- 
tween him and , and the house of in 
, and the day of in the year of 
our Lord at of the clock in the 
noon, are appointed the time and place for taking 
the same deposition: You are hereby required in 
the name-of the State.of Maine, then and there to 
appear and testify what you know relating to the 
said action. Given under my hand and seal at 
the day of in the year of our Lord 
Justice of the Peace. 
Caution to deponent previous to the taking o 
a the depoaiicath: : ay 
I caution you te:testify the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, relative to the action 
mentioned in the notice issued to .you, (or C: D. a- 
gainst EF. F.) and to.nake no:answersto the inter- 
rogatives which may be put to you tothe truth of 
which you cannot safely and justly make oath. 
Subsequent Oath. 
You. solemnly swear that this deposition by you 
subscribed, together with your answers to the in- 
terrogatories therein contained, (if there be any) is 
true. Sohelp youGod. _. sig a ons 
Ir the justice haste to seal up the deposition and 
send it to the court im which it is to. be used, the fol- 
lowing is given as an indorsement on the back of it. 














By the stetute, Feb. 25, 1825, chap. 310, the same 


To the Hon. Justices of the Court of Common 








proceedings are to be had in regard to notice to ad- 


Pleas to be holden in within and for the 
county of ———— ww 


in said court,.in an action.of ——_ ~— 
in said court between A. B. & C. Dp, 
K. Justice of the Peace. 

If the deposition is to be used before a J 
the Peace or Referees the certificate can 
ed accordingly. 

A Magistrate finding after he has 
sition that he has made a mistake in 


t Writing i 
come into the court where it is to be used me 
mend it. l 


Sa. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
———SSS=S Sa = = Se 
PLOUGHING AND PLOUGHS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE BOSTON copgiry. 
If you consider the following remarks, made 
greeably to promise, are worthy of a place unde, 
your useful head of Geeponics, they areat your 
‘disposal. 

loughing is considered by all farmers as the 
most important agricultural operation, either as jx 
regards the immediute cros,.or the future and per. 
manent improvement of the soil. The 
who so manages his fields, as to produce, in the 
main, the greatest reward for the labor and 
bestowed, will undoubtedly be considered .ag aes. 
ing with a sounder discretion, than he whose sole 
object is a present crop, without regarding the per- 
maneat improvement of bis fields, To 
the sol, by bringing to the surface at each succes. 
sive ploughing, a portion of the poorer sub-soil, 
and thereby exposing it to the enriching influence 
of the atmosphere, and to cover up and preserve 
from washing rains, and wasting winds, the light 
vegetable matter upon the surface, as well as » 
facilitate the subsequent operations of the hus 
bandinan, are the only importaut uses of the 
plough. 

Our old fields are rapidly approaching to.a state 
of utter sterility. At each successive rotation of 
orops the vegetable mould is becoming thinner, 
and the products less ; and the plough, inthe hands 
of most farmers, so far from deepening the soil, and 
increasing its powers of producing, is really ox- 
hausting it of all its natural fertility ; and will soon 
render it, as has already been done in some, parts 
af our country by the same means, an unprodue- 
tive waste, unfit for cultivation. ‘The rich weasure, 
which our forefathers found upen she surfoce, 
which had been accumulatin for centuries, he: 
been squandered with a prodigal hand. The ap- 
parently inexhaustible deposite of vegetable food, 
which covered the land, has, by. an_ itprovident 
use of she plough, been given tothe, four winds.ol 
Heaven, or washed away into, the ocean, 
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their decendants have little else left. than a mere 
caput mortuum.. , 
Tie known rich. swells of laud, in Maive, 
which, thirty. years ago,.were covered with thick 
forests, and What would have seemed an exhaust- 
less store of food for vegetation, by means of the 
plough, robbed of every particle cf vegetable sus: 
tenance, and now absolutely abandoned by the o- 
cupant as worthless. ‘?. 
| Strange as.the assertion.may seem, it 1 never 
theless trie, that farmers. generally plough 10° 
much. The poorer sub-soil, whichis turned up 
by the first ploughing, instead of being kept upe” 
the surface, till it has become enr culiure 
and exposure to the ain, is by cross 
Su oiaeets 
less ; and the light vegetable 
of being kept beneath, for the benefit of seen 
ix, by the same process of cross ploughing, dae 
again to the surface, and. blown away by. 
washed OS: rains. . 

The manner of ploughing, 
which is used by most farmers, have. 
dency to dimipish the natural or acquire — 
of the soil. With ploughs bus lite 
cae ion from aig a — ee 
not over. tcrowded Ink 
pestis Taped ale potber ia such snaneet 
as toe much of its SS ‘ 
The writér has ascertained actual exp 
nent, that an acre of | 
a ton of hay te the, m the 
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have ploughed, éross ploughed, and harrowed,till J 
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f the roots and teps of grass, and oth- 


. fe) 
gonsist Ng remairs upor the surface. Such a 


wre ble 


hstance, the farmer should not hesi- 
By completely inverting the sward, 
sudlaying ine flat and smooth as the nature ot 
round will admit, and ther cultivating the 
without disturbing the sod, with the applica- 
sion of alight dressing of compost, land may not 
only be kept in heart, but wonderfully improved. 
With one ploughing in this way, and spreading on 
one top dressing of compost manure, of about 20 
srt loads to the acre, and-mixing it finely with 
ibe poor earth atthe surface, b have raised two 
of grain or roots, and laid the land to grass. 
[othe ordinary way of cultivating, four plough- 
as many times harrowing, aud two dressings 
of manure, are considered necessary, 1 have 
shen saved three ploughings, and as many, harrow- 
ings, one dressing of manure, and at, the same 
time have deepeved, and permanently improved 
the soil, and more than doubled my crops, Ten 
years ago I was upon the point of abandoning 
some of iny old fields in despair. ‘They had been 
cultivated in the usual mode of ploughing, cross 
ghing and cropping, alternately under the 
gh, and in grass, and had become so impov- 
erished, that the products were insufficient to cov- 
w theexpense of cultivation, The same piece of 
land, which gave me one ton of hay, will now, at 
the same distance of time, after laying to grass, 
give me three. 

In the cultivation of land, which has been a 
year or more under the plough, nearly the same 
course is to be pursued, especially when it 1s inten- 
dedtosow wheat or rye, plough your land so as 
jo wrn under the rich mould bring to the surface 
aportion of the fresh earth that has never before 
been disturbed by the plough, and imix this well, 
{if the preceeding crops have not been well ma- 
nured) with a light dressing of well-rowted com- 
post, and from twenty to fifty bushels of slacked 
lime to the acre, and [ am confident you will never 
require a Legislative bounty, as an inducement to 
cultivate wheat. 

Good ploughing cannot be effected without 
ploughs suitably adapted to the purpose. In this 
all-important agricultural implement, I venture 
theassertion, without fear of contradiction, that the 
Americans have made greater, and more useful 
improvements in its adaption and fitness fur the 
designed purpose, within the last 20 vears, thay 
have been made in Great Britain for a century. 
Fromaconviction of the indispensable necessity 
of good ploughing to a successful tillage, near 20 
yearsago l persuaded the person, who occupied 
ieform I now own, to send to England for an 
improved Seotch plough, (I think Smail’s) which 
was highly recommended in the agricultural pub- 
lations of that time. ‘This was before the intro- 
tuetion of the cast iron plough into this part of 
ihecountry, The plough came, and 1 must con- 
tes | was greatly astotiished at the first siglit of it, 
ind as much disappointed when I witnessed its 
‘prations, A huge, misshapen combination of 


of epriching su 
tate 10 adopt. 





AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 


a . Se 
signed, that the American cast iron plough, as now | field of ten acres, the amount of labor saved, ad- 





| constructed, may in truth be considered, as it has | ded to the amount gaitied in consequence of the 
od of ploughing then as willbe best calcula- | beeu denominated, the most important instrumeni | improved tilth, when compared with the work of 
<7 secure for the benefit of the crop, this unass knewn toman. About J5 years since the cast iron any other plough, is filly equal to the once Se 


share came inte 


| country, Wood's, Tyee’s, Hitehcock’s, Howard’s 
i and last of all, Prouty & Mears’s, have each had, 
|their share of public favor. I have particularly | 
‘attended to the operation of all these, aud noticed | We are pleased in laying before our readers the 
the defeets and excellencies of each. About 12\following valuable comnitinieation of Judge 


years ago, Hitcheock’s plough, then in general use 
and highly approved by the furmers of New York, 
was introduced into this state by Mr. Prouty, who 
| was well acquaibted with the practical use, as well 
| as the construction of the plough. His science in 
agriculture, aided by his meehanical skill, from 
time to time, suggested to him various and impor- 
tant alterations and jumprovements in this plough, 
and about two years since, Prouty & Mears ob- 
tained trom the government a patent for their“ im- 
proved exst iron plough.” 

The prevailing difficulty with all ploughs, with 
the exception of the last named, is, that the foree 
necessary in the draught, is not applied directly to 
the centre of resistance. Writers on the subjeet, 
as well as practical farmers, “have erred in. their 
notion, that the beam should be placed directly o- 
ver the land side of the plough, and that the ent of 
the coulter, or the position of the standard, should 
be square, or at a right angle with the cut of the 
share, thinking that if the share aud coulter make 
an acute angle on the Jand side, the plough will 
incline to fallto the rigit.. This would be the 
tendency, unless the other parts of the plough are 
80 constructed as to resist and overcome this incli- 
nation. By so placing the coulter as to form an 
acute angle with the place of the’ share, on the 
land side, the beam is brought more directly over 
i the centre of the plough, as is the case with Prou- 
ty & Mears’s improved plough, and thereby the 
power necessary te move it, is applied more di- 
rectly to the centre of resistance, and the force re- 
quired to move it, and overcome this resistance, is 
of course less than when applied at one side. 1 
cannot better make :nyself understood, than by 
supposing the land, or left hand side of a harrow, 
tobe kept on a straight line with the line of 
draaght. It wiil readily Ge perceived, that the 





| force necessary to draw it, when go plaeed, will 


be greater than if drawn in the ustal way, by ap- 
plying the draught to the centre. _This is decided- 
ly ove of the must valuable improvements in the 
construction of the plough, that has been made iu 
modern times, and tor which the public ate in- 
debted to the ingenuity and skill of Messrs. Prou- 
ty & Mears. A greater ease of drauglit is not the 
ouly advantage resulting from this improvement, 
Another and perhaps greater benefit is its perfect 
adaptation ta the end designed, by leaving the 
ground iu the best possible condition, The acute 
angle, which is made in the land side of the. fur- 
row slice, by the peculiar construction of this 
plough, enables the ploughman to lay the furrows 
together, like feather-edged boards. ‘This, in 
greensward, is very desirable, as the grass is there- 
Ly prevented from springing up between the fur- 





wood and iron, it was the laughing-stock of my 
beighbors, who at once denounced me as a ‘‘ book 
ee The plough was laid aside, and has been | 
M lor show, and in construction and workman- 
: m4 when compared with American ploughs, fur- 
ahaa atiking illustration of the superior skill 
eae ont of our own mechanics, over those of 
log reese can HOW do twice a’ much work, and 
ne tone better, with Prouty & Mears’s im- 
ies Plough, with one horse, and a single hand, 
mY omer oxen anda horse, and one addi- 

tnd to drive, could do with the famous 
plough, 


on leattention was first awakened to the sub- 
. wlges umprovements upon the old-fashioned, 
ike plough, by the writing of Mr, Jeffer- 


“Who, in 1798; publi 

in 1798; published his new th f th 

ane uetion of the mould oe 
thematical and 


Jeter ausequenes of a suggestion from him, that 


tenement ofa ser of improveme whi 


rew slices much more effectually, than when the 
furrows are cut at right angles. The grass is 
completely shut in, and will not rise to injyre the 
crop, or increase the labor of cultivation. Not 
only in greensward, but w old ground, the superi- 
or manner in which the work is done by this 
plough is very pereeptible. There is no tendency 
to. crowd the ground into ridges.; the soil.is taken 
up, a8 it were, and turned over, and, left loose, and 
in the best state to derive vegetable alimeut from 
the air, aud to enable the roets of plants to pene-. 
trate, and strike down in search of food, ; 
Another advantage attending tbe peculiar con- 
struction of Messrs, Prouty & Mears’s plough, is 


the friction is hereby increased in this part, and 
the wear, of course, is greater: but when the 
beam ig placed, more over the centre of the plough, 
and the resistance, which it has to encounter, is 
upon bath sides of the beatm, ‘its. moveinent is 
more regular, and. the friction equal in all, perss., 
These are some of the pecu)iar, properties of, this 
plough, which. give it a, decided, preference. to any, 
other, now in use. On,conferring with some of 
my neighbors, relative to the work of Prowty & 





| usecin this part of the | for it. 





Lexington, Mareh, 1838. 


Lime as a Manure.. 





| Hayes, as Fe js considered one of the best farmers 
in the country, and his.experience will be valuable 
to others, His beamifulaad productive tarm gives 
evidence that the hand of indisstry is directed by 
intelligence. Other communications from the 
same source will be very aceeptable.— Yankee Far- 


mer. 
South Berwick March 29; 1838,. 

Mr. S. W. Core:—Your letter of the 22d 
inst. requesting information in relation to the use. 
or lime asa manure, has been received.—My pro- 
fessional engagements have engrossed all my time 
till the present momeat, [have no very partiew- 
lar kuowledge on the subject, but will with pleas 
ure State to you in what way I have successfull 
used lime as a manure, and how I have known it 
used by my neighbors, 

I have used on,my farm from ten to thirty casks. 
of lime every year for the last. twenty years ; and 
have found it beneficial. Although a portion of 
my farm and builings are on high ground, still be- 
tween that and an adjoining swell of; land there is 
a muck swamp, whieh formerly must bave been a 
deep pond, and has been gradually filled up with 
vegetable matter, till the surface has become level 
with the adjoining land. This swamp is on high- 
er ground than my barn yard, and about twent 
rods therefrom. The muck is inexhaustible, and 
very easily hauled to the barn yard. Immediately 
after haying, when the. ground is very dry, | cart 
out About sixty or seventy loads of this muck, 
which is very sour when taken from the swamp; 
and | endeavor to manage it in such a way, a8 
will correct its acidity, and make it food tor plants. 
Ihave yards for my stock all round my barn. 
On the Eastern side and Southern end are yards 
for sheep, and on the Western side and Northern 
end are yards for neat cattle, surrounded partly 
by a high wall and sheds, under which there is a 
well of never failing water. When the muck is 
taken from the swamp, about forty joads of. itvare 
dropped in the sheep yards, Here the muck,is 
spread and the sheep lie on it ueros the ensuing 
winter. The next spring immediately after plant- 
ing, this muck, together with the sheep manure as 
well that in their yards, as that in the sheep hous- 
es, isjhauled round to the yards used by the neat 
stock on the farm. Here it is spread over the 
yards and intermixed with unslacked lime. The 
cattle tread over and lie on it during the summer, 
when iu the yards. Tnese yards are ploughed 
and harrowed, and more lime applied. several 
times during the summer. The manure made in 
thebarn during the winter is thrown into these 
yards, and the cattle during the whole foddering 
season, Whe» not inthe barn, lie there. As the 
yar@is well supplied with water raised by a pump, 
no portion of the stock except the working oxen, 
go out of the yard from fall till the next spring, 
when they goto pasture. The muck, lime, litter, 
manure and urine from the stock being well in- 
termixed forma valuable, compost, which in the 
spring is all applied to ground newly broken up, 
except that portion which is applied to root cul- 
ture, other than potatoes, ‘ 

My buildings are situated on the side of a high 
swell of land inclining tothe West. The stable 
is connected with the house by a large shed, and 
on the further side of the stable isa hogs” yard, in 
| whic the mariure from the horse stable is thrown. 














its durability. Whet the resistance ig all upou | On the backside of the shed is a drain made of 
one side of the beam, there must’ be a constant! pine plank, free from sap, ten inches wide and 
tendency of the plough to the left, or land side;! fvur inches deep, covered with plank and dirt in 


shose places where an open drain would be un- 
sightly or inconvenient. This drain has. been in, 
lise twenty years, has been renewed, but once, and 
is now in good repair, The ground inclining fa- 
vors this arrangement. By means of. this drain 
allthe soap suds from the kitchen, water from 
the sink, &¢. must. pass through the necessa 

vault, by which it is. kept clean, to the hog yari. 
A portion, of the bogs.ea.the farm are Kept in this 
yard, and a dry and warm. apartment 1s provided 





\ Mears’s plough, it ig believed, that in ploughing a 





for them undera, partof the stable. As soon ss 























































































the yard is cleared of the manure in the spring, we | If you think these remarks of mo, value, throw 
begin again to fill it with muck taken fro: the | them aside, but if you think they will, assist.any 
swamp the year before, putting in at first five or | one in the management of hisfarm, you will make 
six loads, and one or to casks of lime, and so on, | such use of them as you think proper. 


muck and lime every few weeks during the sum- 
mer. The manure of one horse in. the summer 


end generally of two in the winter is throwe into | js raised in the lower part of the county of York. 
this yard, and is often spread over the yard.. Du- | It is generally destroyed by rust. In the few in- 
ring the warm season more lime is used in the | stances in which Ihave raised a good crop, the 
yard, and scattered in the drain, whence it is| wheat has been sown on very high land. The 
‘washed into the yard, and thereby every unpleas- | publication of this fact may induce others to ob- 
ant sme!! is prevented. All the “4eaves and dry serve whether wheat is generally more lik 
escape rust on high ground. 
——“- ee 


litter which cau be procured are placed in the a- | 
partment under cover for the hogs to lie on; and | 
all the green weeds and wet liter wiich can be | 
obtained are thhown. into the hog yard. The 


MAINE FARMER, 


Yours, &c. Wituiam A. Hares. 
P. S.. L would remark, that very little wheat 


ay to 


W. A. 


Summary. 























muck being formed of vegetable matter which : rye paD 
has been decomposed without -termentution, is| WHEAT raised in Lincoln County, for which a 
very bulky im proportion to its value asa manure| Bounty has been paid by the State. 

—but is of some value in itself, apd serves asa 1837, 
spongeto take up and preserves the juices and Bushels. Bounty. Census. 
gases of the putreseent manure, which might oth- | Alna, 1,105 94,33 1138 
erwise be lost. Turf from a good swil, if it could | Bath, 206 16,97 4523 
be obtained without injury to the farm, could be | Boothbay, 93 7,98 2502 
used in the same way to equal advantage. By | Bowdoin, 920 82,20 2173 
means of the muck, lime, horse dung, litter, leaves | Bowdoinham, 1,541 135,66 2218 
weeds, soap suds, wash from the sink, necessary, | Bremen, 825 70,33 773 
$c, we make in this yard about fifty loads of the | Bristol, 529 45,54 2788 
very best manure. Formerly inthe spring we | Cushing, 250 23,00 732 
Were accustomed to shovel this compost out of the , Dresden, 1,064 89,44 1570 
yard, and suffer it to lie in a heapa few weeks | Edgecomb, 423 37,37 1282 
till wanted to be spread on the corn ground.— | Friendship, 25 2,30 662 
While itthus laid ina heap, it would become Georgetown, 1355 
very much heated by fermentation, so that it one Jefferson, 3,361 286,45 2246 
year killed a large elm tree, about which it was | Lewiston, 1,919 161,33 1738 
thrown. For several years last past we have not Lisbon, 3,781 314,06 . 2660 
thrown it from the yard till it has been shovelled | New Castle, 805 71,00 1545 
into the cart to be conveyed to the ground where Nobleboro’, 1,608 138,64 1999 
itis tobe used. I have not observed but what Phipsburg, 43 4.21 1430 | 
the compost is equally efficient, when used with- Richmond, 1,656 150,96 1526 
out the fermentation produced by throwing it out | g¢. George, 20 2,00 1883 
of the yard. We geuerally keep a cask of un- Thomaston, 459 40,38 5272 
slacked lune in the cellar under the house, and Topsham, 323 28,19 1778 | 
another inthe cellar under the barn, and scatter Union, 4,24 344,54 1750 | 
unslacked lime on that which is partially airslak- Waldoboro’, 1,685 146,71 3420 | 
ed, on the bottom of the cellars and in the pens | Wales 2931 177,95 667 | 
from which the vegetables are removed. ‘This Warren, 1,882 159,98 2143 | 
lime is occasionally swept up, and carried to ma- Washington, 2,269 182,54 1378 | 
nure yard, and fresh lime again apphed. In this! Whitefield, 3,637 307,38 2136 
connexion permit me to recommend the yearly Wiscasset, 424 36,58 2246 
use of whitewash in dwelling houses and cellars. Woolwich, 149 12,14 1433 
With great gratitude I can say, that I have one of | patricktown Pl. 476 39,77 465 
the largest and most healthy families in the coun- Unincorporated 

ty, and [ lave no donbt but rhe liberal use of line | paces 155 
about my dwelling houses and appurtenances has Mt eid ot bas —- —_| 
contributed more than any other cause to preserve 37,962 $3,209,983 60,226 


their health. J cannot accurately stata. the value 
of lime on the farm when used in this way, but 
am confident that it ismuch cheaper than to pur- 
chase manure at the usual price. 

Until within a few years very little lime has 
been employed by my «neighbors as manure, and 
the method in which they apply it, is that which 
is best adapted to general use, and is as follows : 

Select a spot of ground near the place where 
the lime is to be applied tothe soil by the side of 
the highway or in the pasture, where turf or rich 
vegetable mould can be obtained without injury | 
to the farm. Spread a cask of unslaked linevon | 
such a spot, then cover it with turfior vegetable 
mould, and so on alternate layers of turf and lime 
till the heap is raised three or four feet, or until 
the turf wd vom vegetable mould within reach 
has bedén used up.—Then select the next best spot 
for the same operation, and so on till the lime is 
used up. This is suffered to lie in a heap till the 
next spring, when the heap is cut down perpen- 
dicular!y, shovelled into a cart, hauled on to. the 
ground where it is to be applied,,dropped in ver 


We find no town, in this County, that comes up 
to'six bushels to each inhabitant. The highest is 
Wales, which raised three bushels and eleven 
quarts. _ Union raised two bushels and thirteen 
quarts. 8S. 





BANK NOTE TABLE. 
From the Boston Courier. 


The bills of all the Banks in the New-England 
States, which are in good credit, are received at 
par, omdeposite, by the following Banks, viz:—At- 
las, Atlantic, Commercial, Eagle, Freemans’, Han- 
cock, Globe, Hamilton, Market, Merchants’, Maid- 
dling Interest, North, Oriental, State, Suffolk, Shoe 
& Leather Dealers’, Shawmut, Tremont, Traders’, 
Union, and Washington. 

The Suffolk Bank transacts all the business re- 
lating to country Banks, for the above named Banks. 

Bills of $20 and under, of the American bank, 
are redeemed by them at their own counter, in cur- 
rent bills of this city. >. 


The Suffolk Bank has ceased to redeem the Bills 











small heaps, and spread suantly(a Yankee w *) 
over the ground which bas before been plough 

and harrowed. ‘The precise quantity which good 
economy would require should be applied. to the 
land has not been ascertained, but I can safely say 


that from ten to fifteen casks per acre, at from one } * 


dollar to one dollar twenty-five cents per cask, 
—- etn pee as ~~ stated, would on 
scarcely any land be an injudicious a iation 
of money. The use of lire in this Visinny hes 
been extended yearly, as its good effects have | 
been ascertained.—It is believed that lime renders 
putrescent manure more efficient, when both are 
applied to the sameland. = ; 


of all the banks in Rhode Island, exce 
chants’ and Nationa! at Providence, an 
Union. 

LIST OF BROKEN BANKS IN NEW 

ENGLAND. 

Burrillvile, R. 1. 
‘ Commonwealth, Boston. 

Chelsea Bank, Chelsea, Ms. 

Castine, Me. 

Derby, Conn, 

e, New-Haven, Conn. 


the Mer- 
Fall River 


at Arundel, Me.; Bangor Bank, Me.; Saco 
* old Cumberland Bank, Portland; New 
Bank; * Waterville Bank ; Concord, 
cashier,) N. H.; * Mendon Bank; Phenix Bank 
Nantucket. 







insonville, Mass. 
i 


Bank, 
= 
(Sparhawk, 





* The bills of these Banks are still received, 


BILLS NOT RECEIVED AT THE SUFFOLK 






















BANK. 
MAINE. 
Bangor Commercial 10 , 
Cumberland, at Portland 5 per cent, discon. 
City, at Portland 5uv 4 44 “ 
Calais, at Calais 10 *. #«# “ 
Frankfort, at Frankfort .10 “ 4 ” , 
Georgia Lumber Co. at Portland RO sale. 
Lafayette, Bangor 10 
Oxford Bank, at Fryburg Fraud. i 
Oldtown, at Orono 15 “ & disconnt. ¥ 
St. Croix Bank, at Calais 10“ “ . 7 
StillwaterCanal atOrono]0 “ “ 6 
WashingtonCo.atCalais10 “ * 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. ie 
Lancaster, N. H. 
Wolfborough Bank 10,4...” a " 
MASSACHUSETTS. Bi 
American at Boston 21-2to5 « pl 
Citizens, at Worcester 5 tol9 Ml 
Fulton, at Boston nS “ ; 
Farmers’ & Mechanics’, Adams, South a 
Village, new we. « 
Kilby, at Boston oe 6 . | 
Middlesex,at Cambridge 30 “ “ . ; 
Norfolk, at Roxbury —s. ‘1 7 
Roxbury, at Roxbury ee ggplien . 
VERMONT. De 
Essex, at Guildhall Be Ai: aA « 
Manchester at Manchester5 ‘“ “ “ ie 
St. Albans, at St: Albans10 “ = “ . I 
Bank of Newbury, at * 
Wells River ain a Y wh 
Windsor, at Windsor 75 “ “ . | 
CONNECTICUT. nd 
Brid rt, at Bridgeport10 “ “* f Bli 
Stamford, at Stamford. Shen n . > 
RHODE ISLAND. B 
Rhede-Island Central, at , 
East Greenwich 5 $ . 
erie citar 2 to’2 1-2 discount, excep ins 
the Merchants’ and National, at Providence, Fal P, 
River Union Bank, and R. I/Central at East Gree ii 
wich. quot 
STATE OF MAINE. 4 
In Counci., April 21st, ~ ‘. 
Orperep—That the Secretary of State be ¢ 
rected to cause to be published iu the Newspaper > 
that publish the Laws of the State, the fol 18. 
form of an application tobe required of thon: a 
who may apply for the benefit of, a Resolve en ps 
tlea “* Reselve in favor of Education, paseed NO 
Marchi 23d, 1838. . Maint been 
“ Whereas by a Resolve of the State of Ma” MME... 
entitled a Resolve in favor of eae dat a in the 
on the 23d of March 1838, it is provi has uy; 
a Sey kr High Sete now pone pos 
and which have not received any in 
from the State of Maine or Massachusetts ° shut 
which may hereafter be incor a pod, 
ed to the satisfaction of the Governor privat Wit 
cil, and which shall have received from a 
and individual.douations the amount of os Bae 
| sand dollars, shall be entitled to receive pete 
State the sum of sire hundred sae al ] 
the private and individual gee an he 
to the sum of fifteen hundred dollars eid pas 
such Academies and high schvols shall be e# Pre Also 
to receive thefs of five hundred dollar; 
vided in all cases the money shall actually A Apri 








have thus hastily answered your enquires. 


Franklin, at South Boston. 
Farmers’, hertown, Ms. 


a 






over to the Trustees or Treasurer of 








































































AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS 


taal aE . 





SHINGLE MILLS. 

.The subscriber offers to the public, oy 
chines, patented by Mr. Cary of Brookfield, M 
which he can safely say, are superior to ahy others 
built in the New-England States; and will furnish 
them to purchasers on short notice, jointing Wheels 
and saws with them. All such as wish to purchase 
will do well to call and examine. 

CHARLES HALE. 

Gardiner, Me., March 1, 1838. 12tf 


Ma- 
ass., 


| 





’ 


CAUTION. 

The subscriber having contracted with the town of 
Monmouth for the eepore of Nancy Towel, a town 
pauper, has made suitable dh aga for her support 
at his house; but the said Nancy refuses to live at 
the place provided for her. Al! persons, therefore, 
are forbid harboring dr trusting her on my account, 
as I shall pay no debts of her contracting after this 
date. WILLIAM H. BOYNTON. 

Monmouth, April 12th, 1838. 3wil2 





NOTICE, 
A place wanted for a Colored Girl, 12. years of 


age, that may serve till she is 18, Apply to R. B, 
LEWIS, Water street, at the foot’ 0 Winthrop 





street, Hallowell. 3wl2 
BUSH MESSENGER. 
The subscriber would respectfully inform the 


Farmers of Kennebec County that the unrivalled 
Horse BUSH MESSENGER will stand for the use 
of Mares during the ensuing season at Winthrop 
Village. 

The Bush Messenger isa sow of the Old Win- 
throp Messenger, whose fame isso well known in 
this County that nothing further need be said of 
him. His son combines all the.good properties of 
hissire, and has none of his failings. e is acream 
color, stands sixteen and a half hands high, is young, 
healthy and active. Those who are anxious to raise 
colts that shall be well fitted for speed, strength and 
bottom, with symmetry of form and excellence of 
disposition, had better embrace this opportunity. 

{7 Terms reasonable. 

WILLIAM H. GAZLIN. 

Winthrop, April 19, 1838. 3wi2 


THE CELEBRATED MORGAN HORSE, 
SIR CHARLES, 

Will be kept the ensuing season at Witttam 
Erwexv’s Stable,in Gardiner. The Sir Charles is 
of a beautiful chestnut color, fifteen and a half 
hands high, and weighs 1100 lbs. He has great 
symmetry of shape, and of extremely mild temper. 
It is acknowledged by competent judges that for 
speed and pawer he is unrivalled by any other 
Horse of his classin this section of the country.— 
All gentlemen having an interest in so important an 
animal as the horse, are respectfully invited to call 
and examine forthemselves. For further particulars 
see hand bills posted. WILLIAM ELWELL, 

Gardiner, April 19, 1838, 6Gwl2 


Fresh Garden Seeds 


At Lincoln’s Agricultural Seed Store. 
HE Subscriber takes pleasure in announcin 
to the public generally, and to his friends an 
customers in particular, that he has greatly enlarg- 
ed his stock of Agricultural, Garden, and Flower 
Seeds, which has been selected with much care from 
the most experienced Growers of seeds in the States 
of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
York ; that many rare and valuable new varieties 
have been added, which makes his asortment more 
extensive than can be found in any other seed store 
in the State, and that he is frequently corresponding 
with Messrs. Hovey, Boston, Mr. Belden, Connect- 







































= 
sg or High Schools by the individual donors 
ie said Academies or High Schools shall  re- 
ceive the benefits of said Resolve Pte so 
— rer of ———_——-dlo 
ae certiiy that private and ind»viddal dona- 
sions to the amount OF ren have a made 

C) actually paid over to the Trustees or Treasur- 
ile, Mess. “ money fer the benefit of said Institution ; and 
ty" Bath that no appropriation has been received from the 
unk Bank gute of Maine or Massachusetts. A——B—. 

" —-— 388 
mete i gubseribed and sworn to this -day 
Sparhawk, f—— 1 
| Before me : 
ai Bank, re led Justice of the Peace. 
In Council, April 21, 1838. 
—— Read and WLP. BENSON, Sec’y. of State. 
Secretary's Orrice 
Augusta, April 21; 1838. 
A true copy of the original on file. 
. diacount Al § AML. P. BENSON, Seo’y. of State. 
} Printers of the Newspapers that publish the 
4 Public Laws are requested to give the’ foregoing 
1 one insertion in their respective papers. 
RO sale. 
The sick are all taking Goelick’s Matchless Sana- 
Fraud. \ive, which is astonishing the world with its mighty 
+ -disconnt. vetories over fearful diseases. 
, “ — a 
“ MARRIED, 
} S In Davertown, Ohio, Mr. James F. Weeks, prin- 
ier, formerly of Augusta, to Miss Rebecca T. Large. 
Io Eastport, Mr. Henry A. Pettengill, of Augus- 
: é a, to, Miss Lavinia B, Stickney, 
lo Alfred, Mr. Bartholemew Wentworth, of South 
Berwick, to Miss Harriet M. Roberts, of the former 
« place. Mr. Nathaniel Chadbourne, of Sanford, to 
| Mrs. Lydia Gooch. of A ited, A ie asteasti 
In Kennebunkport, Mr. George Hall to Mrs. Ma- 
‘6 ¢ ’ 
ry Ann Fernald. 
uth = reyes 
“ “ rata panne 
“ DIED, 
7 “ In this town, on Thursday morning, 19th inst. 
bs “ Bwily Abbot, only daughter, of Mr. Charles Vaugh- 
aa, Jr. aged 2 months. ‘. 
: ‘ ln Winthrop, on Thursday last, Mr. Benjamin 
Dearbon, aged about 70. 

“ ” a on the 6th inst. Mr. Hiram Burgess, a- 
“ “i 1. 

“ . Par 5th inst. James Sprague, a soldier of 

evolution, aged 92. 
“ “ Ir Fayette, Mrs. Sally, wite of Mr. Joshua Bald 
ss 4 win, in the 34th year of her age. 
le Bradford Alvin Trask, only child of David 
md Elizabeth Plummer. A child of Moses and 
“ ; Eliza Ricker, aged 18 months. 
fe = 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, April 16. 
From the Boston Patriot. 

“ f At market 200 Beef Cattle, 10 yokes Workin 
count, ene ie. 12 Cows and Calves, 310 Sheep, and 275 
ea Ohte _Puices, Beef Cattle, A yoke or two were sold 

“ratrifle more than our highest quotations; we | 
quote firat quality at 725.750; second quality 6 75 | 
‘$7; third quality 5 75 a 6 50. 
; 338 qathing Oxen. A few sales only were made. | 
il 21st, = , my and Calves. Sales were made at $27, 30, 
f State r ; 
ne Newspaper rae Lots, were sold at 375, $5, 7 50, and ge. 

the following prune Lots to peddle were sold at 7 1-4, and 7 
ired of thos tents for Sows, and 8 1-4 a 83-8 for Barrows. 
‘Resolve est: retail 9c for sows, and 10c for Barrows. 
ation,” pase! TICE 

Rd ICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has 
State of Maine duly appointed Executor of the last. will and 
“ation,” pane! aanent of JAMES.CURTIS, late of.-Winthrop, 
vided that all GLer of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and 
, inco tg ertaken that trust by giving bond,as.the law 

ibis ae persops, therefore, having, demands 
' SOO aetts, vt ne Estate of said deceased are desired to} 
or ot ue a ers for. ger ;, and all indebted to 

re requested to make immedijate pay- 
re apes “Winthrop SAMUEL rt BENSON, Rxcreier™ 
fi y Seay t4, . 8w37 
nt of one He : aie 
ine inn = Cards and FiHeting. 
dollars ; itt ERRICK keeps constantly - da 
on sia nwwartls ig Be supply of Machine Cards an ing, 
rs Thich wane tte, Best Factories in New-England, 
ollars; PE Als th sold.on reasonable terms, : 

dd ily / Veeks. Clensers, Comb Plate, Emery and Card, 
el April 5 34: 
oe ; 














icut, and Messrs. Princes of Flushing near New 
York, which enables him to procure at short notice 
any variety or quantity of seeds which he may not 
have. ‘They are put up as usual in papers with short 
printed directions, for their culture and use, mask- 
ed 6 1-4 cents, and 121-2 cents, and packed in box- 
es containing from $5 to $10 worth. 331-3 per 
cent. discount from the marks will be made to those 
who wish to buy to sell again with the privilege of 
returning the unsold seeds; and 40 per cent. dis- 
count will be made to all those who will pay forthe 
whole amount of seeds received on or before the 
first day of Sept. next. 


All orders by mail or otherwise, Boe tly attend- 
ed to. R. G. LIN OLN. 
Hallowell, March 30, 1838: 33c 





Field Seeds. 
Golden Straw wheat ; Black Sea Wheat; Mala- 
a, wheat; Holton, wheat ;—Bald Barley ; Two 
awed Barley ;—Dutton Corn; Early Canada do; 
White Canada dg; — Skinless Oats ; — Marrowfat 


Peas. of sale 
R; G: LINCOLN. 
April, 5, 1838. 34 


: 8S, R. FELKER 

Has on hand a targe and extensive assortment of 
Broadoloths,. Cassimeres,. Camblets, Velvets and 
Vestings.. Also, a large assortment of ready made 
Garments. Garments cut and made in a genteel 








FOR SALE IN GARDINER, 

On the road from Hallowell to Litchfield, and 4 
1-2 miles from the former, a good farm, which has 
been well cultivated, and has 150 rods of stone wall 
onit. Itcontains about 93 acres—and is now oceu- 
on by Mr. Carlton.—For terms of sale apply to 

oseph Carlton and Joseph Carlton, Jr. on the 
premises, or to the subscriber at Hallowell. 
CHS. VAUGHAN, 

April 6, 1838. 


tf -10 
GRAVE STONES 

The subscriber would inform the public that be 
continues to carry on the Stone Cutting business at, 
the old stand, (near the foot of Winthrop st.—on. 
the River side of Main St.) where he keeps a very 
large assortment of stone—consisting of the beaut- 
ful New York White and Blue Marble—Thomaston 
Marble—Quincy Slate stone, &c. &c. 

He would aul say: to those individuals who wieb 
to purchase Grave Stones, Monuments, Tomb Ta- 
bles, Paint stones, &c., that if they will call and 
examine the chance of selecting among about 1000 
feet of stone—some almost, if not quite equal to the 
Italian White Marhle—also his (PRICES) Work- 
manship, after more than a dozen years’ experienee 
—-if he cannot give as.good satisfaction as at an 
other place in Maine or Massachusetts, he will 
pledge himself to satisfy those who call for their 
trouble. His shop will readily be found by its open 
front, finished monuments, &c. in sight. To com- 

anies who uvite te purchase any of the above, a 
iberal discount will be made. Chimney Pieces, 
Hearth stones, &c. furnished to order.-—All orders 
promptly attended to; and all kinds of sculpture in, 


stone done atshort notice. 
JOEL CLARK, J 
43 





Hallowell, Dec. 2, 1837. 


ASSIGNEES NOTICE. 

To whom it may Concern—Notice is hereby giv- 
en that Abner M. Stinson of Richmond, has ae- 
signed to us the subscribers, all his estate, real, per- 
sonal and mixed, including all demands of every de-. 
scription, in trust for the benefit of. his. Creditors, 
by deed of assignment, Executed and delivered the 
10th day of Mareh, A. D. 1838.—Said deed of as- 
signment is deposited with Samuel Dinslow, and 
kept at his dwelling house in Richmond, where any 
and all the creditors of the said Stinson are re 
notified to calland become parties thereto, accerd- 
ing to the provisions of the statute in such case 
made and provided. 

SAMUEL DINSLOW, 
JAMES W. GRANT, 
Richmond, March 10, 1838. 





: Assignees, 
3w-6-pd » 





FRUIT TREES, ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES, MORUS 
MULTICAULIS, 

For sale by the Subscriber. The varicties,. par- 
ticularly the Pears and the Plums, were neyer be- 
fore so fine,—the assortment so complete.—Also of 
Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape Hane superi 
or assort.nent of finest kinds; and of all other har- 
dy fruits. N° 

20,000 Morus Multicaulis or Chinese Mulberry 
Trees can still be furnished at the customary prices, 
if applied for early. ‘This being atl that now. re- 
main unsold, . 

Ornamental ‘Prees and Shrubs, Roses, and Her 
breeous plants, of the most beautiful, hardy kinds 
—Splendid Paeonies, and Double Dablias. 

4,000 Cockspur Thorns; 10,000 Buckthorns—for. 
Hedges. 

00 Lancasbize Gooseberries, of various. eplors 
and. fine, kinda, . 

Harrison's Double Yellow Rose, new and hardy ; 
color fine—it never fails to bloom profusely, 

Trees. packed ip the most perfect manner for a)! 
distant places, | and, shipped or sent, from, Bosten to 
wherever, ordered. . ; 

Transportation to, the, Ow 

Address by ok Fes paid. 
f sent gratis to all whoa - 

'y et june. PEWILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Newton, Jen, 25, 1838. 





is without charge. 
Catalogues will be 





aad fashionable sty!e, and warranted to fit. 
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The joint standing Committee on the Judicia 


and Mary Clark, praying that the Bonds of Mat- | 
rimony, may be dissolved, because after wees es 4 
lived in the marriage state four years, they fin 
their tempers and dispositions so utterly incom- 
patible that the “ matrimonial chain has become | 
exceedingly galling”’—have had the same under 
consideration and ask leave to submit the follow- 


in 
. REPORT. 


As petitioners of this kind have become some- | 
what frequent, and as unfortunately, as your com-| 
mittee believe, for the character of the State, they | 
have, in some two or three instances, been success- 
ful ; the petition now under consideration would | 
seem to furnish a fit occasion to bxamine as ty the | 
power of the Legislature, in such cases, to enter- | 
tain jurisdiction and great relief; so that if it should | 
be found on examination, that it cannot rightfully 
exercise such power, its time, in future, may not 
be consumed in investigating the facts in such ca- 
ses, and the people may become statisfied that the 

Legislature is not the proper tribunal, to which ap- 
ication for relief in such cases is to be made. 

Marriage is not considered as a mere contract, 
liable to be continued or dissolved at the pleasure 
of the parties, and as having only the incidents of 
an ordinary contract; but it is treated and consid- 
ered as more, as a civil institution, more interesting 
and important, in its nature and consequences, 
than any other known to Society; inasmuch as it | 
involves the sound morals, the domestic affections, | 
and all the tender and endearing relations and du- 
ties of parents and children. “ And it may be tru- 
ly said, that Christianity, by giving to it a more af- 
tooling and sublime morality, has conferred on 
mankind new blessings, and has elevated woman 
to the rank and dignity of an equal, instead of be- 
ing a humble compamon and a devoted slave.”— 
Our laws in relation to divorces are made in refer- 
ence to considerations of puolic policy, and not to 
the mere contract of the parties; and therefore 
they are not permitted to make the marriage con- 
tract dissoluble or indissoluble by any private a- 

greement made at or after the marria The 
question then arises to what tribunal does it belong 
to dissolve the marriage contract—a contract, as 
above described, far transcending, in its importance 
and effects on society, all other contracts? Is the 
exercise of such a power, in its nature, Judicial or 
Legislative? Your committee are constrained to 
believe it is essentially judicial. Our constitution 
declares “that the powers of this Government 
shall be divided into three distinct departments the 
Legislative, the Executive and the Judicial ; “that 
the Legislature shall have full power to make and 
establish all reasonable laws and regulations for 
the defence and benefit of the people of this State, 
not repugnant to this constitution, nor that of the 
United States. It also provides that “ the Judicial 
power of this State shall | be vested in a Supreme Ju- 








STATE OF MAINE. | ture, in effect, makes a new law unknown before, 
In Senate, March 8, 1838, fitted to each particular case as it presented, and 

to applies it to such case, it must be conceaed by all, 
whom was referred the Petition of Warren Clark it violates thet provision of the Constitution, which 
gives every person, for an injury done, “a remedy 

in dee course of Jaw.” 
be constitutional cannot look to the past or the pres- 
ent, but to the future, otherwise they violate the 


conduct.” They must also be passed according to 
certain forms and be promu 


the equality of rights and privileges guarantied by 
our Consistution to all our citizens, T 
ture is notthen a branch of the Judiciary as known 


Besides, laws inorder to 


very definition of a law, which is a “ rule of civil 


; neither of which 
is done in the case suppo They must also ap- 

ly to the whole community, and not to particular 
individuals, otherwise they would be a violation of 


he Legisla- 


to out Constitution, nor is it a Court in the last re- 
sort, having the right, in divorce cases, to prescribe 
and apply to each particular case, such principles 
as Suits its pleasure—acting, in fact, above and be- 
yond all law.—There are many other considerations 
and views connected with this question, which 
might be suggested and presented; but sufficient 
has been said, as your Committee believe, to estab- 
lish the position, that the Legislature cannot in any 
case, nor under any circumstances, rightfully un- 
dertake to dissolve the marriage contract. 

Your Committee, therefore, submit the following 


Resolve: 
T. BOUTELLE, Chairman. 

Resolve respecting the dissolution of the mar- 

riage contract. 

Resolved, That, to dissolve the marriage con- 
tract, is the proper exercise of Judicial power, act- 
ing according to the known laws of the State ; and 
that the Legislature cannot rightfully exercise such 
power—and therefore that the Petitioners in this 
case have leave to withdraw. 


In Senate. 
March 8, 1838. 


This report was read and accepted and the Re- 
solve passed and 
Ordered, That the Secretary of State be direct- 
ed to publish the Report and Resolves in the vol- 
ume of Resolves and also publish the same in all 
the papers that print the Laws of the State. 
N. 8. LITTLEFIELD, Prest. 





House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


March 9, 1838. 
Read and concurred. 
E. H, ALLEN, Speaker. 





oe 


Arrangemcnts of the Kennebec 
and Boston Steam Navizga- 
tion Company, for 183s. 
The Superior Steam Packet NEW ENGLAND, 
Natswaniet Kimrarc, Master, will leave Gardin- 
er oan Monday and Friday, at 3 o'clock P. M. 
and Bath at 6 o’clock P. M. for Boston. 
Leave Lewis’ wharf Boston every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 7 o'clock P. M. for Bath and Gar- 








dicial Court, and such other Courts as the Legisla- 
ture shall, from time to time, establish :” and that 
“ every person, for an injury done in his person, 
reputation, property or immunities, shall have rem- 
edy by due course of law.” From these provis- 
ions in our constitution, it would seem to follow, 
that it isthe appropriate business of the Legisla- 
ture to make laws for the benefit of the people ; 
and the legitimate province of Judges to interpret, 
expound, and pply them. If the islature un- 
dertakes to dissolve a marriage contract, it either 
conforms its decision to the existing laws in rela- 
tion to divorces; or it disregards ind laws, and 
in effect, makes a new law unknown to all the 
world before, and then proceeds to apply it to the 
particular case. If it conforms its decision to exis- 
ting laws, it then exercises concurrent authority 
with our Courts; and if it can properly exercise 


concurrent authority in this all important class of 


cases, why may it not extend its jurisdiction and 
we to all other cases ? and thus our Legislators, 

oming our Jud would be brought, in the lan- 
guage of some of the Petitions to this Legislature, 
“within the reach of the people,” and that annual- 
ly too, And Judges of this character, it will be 
perceived, would not be subject to be impeached 
or removed on address—an inconvenience, to which 
the Judges known to our Constitution are very prop- 
erly subjected. But if, in such cases, the Legisla- 


diner. 
Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers 
|to and from, Hallowell, Augusta, Waterville and 
Bangor on the arrival of the Boat and on the days 
of her sailing. Hack fare from Augusta 37 1-2 cts. 
Hallowell 25 cents. 


5 FARE. 
From nee te Boston, #350 ¢ AND FOUND. 


’ 
Deck Passengers 3,00 
During the past winter, the New England has 
been thoroughly overhauled and repaired, and the 
proprietors have spared neither pains nor expense to 
render her in all respects worthy of public confi- 
dence. ‘That she is the fastest boat on the eastern 
coast is now universally admitted, and her superior- 
ity as a safe and comfortable sea boat has been fully 
proved. 
AGENTS. 
J. Reep, Augusta. 
C. G, Bacuxetper, Hallowell. 
J..J. Jerome, Bangor. 
L. H. Grexn, Gardiner. 
M. W. Green, Boston. 
Gardiner, April, 1338. 34 


ALK ABOUT ZlON—Pastors Testimony 
and Gathered F ts—all by Rev. John 


raginen 
My Son’s and hter’s Manual. 
ne. Guide, for Sake 








HYvE now on hand and for sale at their 


GARDEN & AGRICULTURAL sppp, 


HOVEY & 
Seedsme 
No. 9, Mercuants’ Row 


Cc 0., 
n, 

he x, 

Seeg 


and 


Store a la extensive 


GARDEN, FIELD, GRASS & FLow nett of 
of the Ae ER BEDE 
ranted of the 


growth of 1637,—at wholesale : 
a i neslan ' OF eotall, wa 
Grass a ield Seeds of every deserintie, 

Herds Red Top, N enherasetten ee 


ver, White Clover, Lucerne, Orehard, Reenae 


Grass, Millet, &e. &c. Spring and Wi 
Barley, Rye, Buckwheat. ‘Indian Wheat Mae 
Wurtzel, Rota B 7 ngold 
rizel, aga, Sugar Beet, Honey Loc 
White Mulberry, Early and Late Potatoes for seed 
Early Dutton, Phinney and other fine and célebra. 
ted varieties of Seed Corn, &c. &c. 
Vegetable Seeds comprising one of the 
sortments to be found in New-England 
be impossible to enumerate the varieties in ap ad. 
vertisement. Every new and superior kind jg 4p. 
nually added to our stock. 
Flower Seeds. An assortment exceeding rom 
HUNDRED varieties, embracing all the newest an 
most rare and choice kinds in cultivation; rears 
principally by ourselves at our garden near Boston 
and warranted true to their mames. Among the 
number are assortments of double German Aster, 
Lennices, Balsams, &c. &c. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees: Grape Vine, 
Gooseberries, Currants, &e. Asparagus and Rho. 
barb roots of the best kinds. A supers collection 
of Double Danrias. Greenhouse plants, Hardy 
flowering Shrubs, Bulbous flower roots, &e. Boor; 
on Agriculture, Horticulture and Botany. Gurdes 
Toors and every thing supplied for the Garden. 
iP Det ~2znd others furnished on accommo 
pee | terms wily Gakpen Srens by the pound, 
bushel or ounce ; also in Boxes, containing ever 
pf wanted, put up in papers ready for retailing 
each kind labelled with the name and particulars o 
cultivation. A liberal discount made from retail 
prices. 
* * Having fora long period been engaged in ras 
ing seeds and cultivating plants of all kinds, w 
fee] assured that we can supply our customers with 
articles of genuine quality and true to the kinds o- 
dered. In the selection of Wheat, Corn and other 
agricultural seeds, we give the greatest attention. 
Orders directed to Hovey & Co., 9, Merchants 
Row.... Boston, will meet with immediate attentin, 
and be faithfully executed. HOVEY & (. 


BEES—-BEE HOUSES, 

Beard’s Patent Bee Houses, with Bees in them » 
without Bees. Price, with Bees in them and th 
Right for one farm, from twenty-five to fifty dollan 
apiece. The above Bee Houses contain from tm 
to four swarms each, in two separate apartmene— 
each apartment contains two hives and thirty 
boxes; the whole house contains seventy-two bor 
es and four hives—and is so consiructed that yo 

have no occasion to kill any Bees for time. 
Price of empty Bee Houses, with a farm Righ 
fifteen dollars ; Right without a house, for a fara, 
five dollars; Right for a good town for keeping 
Bees, forty dollars; those not so good, in proportios 
Letters, post paid, will receive immediate attenuor 

EBENEZER BEARD 


mo. 





New Sharon, March, 1838. 


The Maine Farmer 

IS ISSUED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING 

In a quarto form, making at the end of the yew * 
volume of over 400 pages, to which will be gv 
a Title Page and Index. hi 

Terms.—Price $2 rer annum, if paid withio . 
y ear—$2,50 will be charged if payment * 

ayed beyond tlie year. * 

{> In any town where we have not less rear" 
subscribers, we will appoint an Agent who ¥! 
receive the pay for a year’s subscription I a 
or any kind of produce that is not liable 
injured by frost, and is convenient of want 
tion to market, at such price as it is worth ™ 
town, 

Any person who will obtain 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall receive 
for his services, so long as they 
subscription. 

Any paper will be discontinued at the 
a subscriber when all. arrearages are 
if payment be made to an ageut, for 
bers more than have been receiv j 

All letters to insure attention must come /¥. 

, directed “to the publisher of the 
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two nue 





GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
| March 1, 1838. 29 


armer, Hallowell.” 
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